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no period rare or abnormal ; to such admixtures,
Indeed, the East owes not a tew of her besf cele-
brities: Noseyyeb the poet, Ehn-Soreyj the musician,
and 'Ambarah the warrior, are well-known examples,
each in his kind.

Soleyk, the son of Solakah, conies nearer to the
absolute individual robber-type than either of his
fellows in the historical brigand-triumvirate. Tu'abbet-
Shurran organized his predatory expeditions on a scale
so vast as to raise them almost to the dignity of wars ;
while Shanfara'" had for the ultimate goal of his lawless
career revenge, plunder being with him a mere ac-
cessory, necessitated by the position of an outlaw.
But Soleyk, in whom the savage instincts of Africa
seem to have been heightened and intensified, rather
than diluted, by the infusion of Aral) blood, gives us
in his story and adventures an unmitigated portrait
of the pKB-Islamitic 'wild man;* and indicates even
more distinctly than Shanfara' himself the peculiar and
transition stage of Arab civilization, which rendered
brigandage almost an acknowledged institution of that
epoch, as in Greece now.

South-east of Mecca, on the high road to Ta'if and
Yemen, spreads a wide, open, sandy space, called tligp
plain of 'Okkad; it is within an easy ride from the
capital itself. Here, from the earliest ante-historic
times down to the era of Mahomet and the establish-
ment of Islam, a great meeting, representative of the
entire Arab nationality, used, to be held every year,
beginning with the first and ending with the twentieth
day of the month that preceded the then Pagan cere-
monies of the annual Hejaz pilgrimage. This * ga-
thering' of 'Okkad, as it was called, bore a mixed
resemblance to the Amphictyonic Council of old Greece,
to the games of Elis, and to a modern Leipsic fair.